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@he Anti-Slavery Reporter. 
AUGUST—OCTOBER, 1907. 


[The Editor, whilst grateful to all correspondents who may be kind enough 
to furnish him with information, desires to state that he is not responsible for the 
views stated by them, nor for quotations which may be inserted from other journals, 
The object of the Rerorter is to spread information, and articles are necessarily 
quoted which may contain views or statements for which their authors can alone be 


held responsible. | 








Abolition in Zanzibar, 


Our readers will have seen with great satisfaction, from the reply given by 
Mr. Churchill in the House of Commons on July 8th, that the Government 
had decided to abolish the legal status of slavery in the coast-strip of 
Zanzibar on the Ist. October. It is true that compensation to the slave- 
owners is to be granted to the amount of £40,000, an expenditure which 
appears to be uncalled for, considering that abolition has been impending 
ever since Mr. Balfour, ten years ago, stated that the Government earnestly 
desired to extend to the coast-strip the policy pursued in the islands of 
Zanzibar and Pemba. Moreover, as Bishop Tucker has often pointed out, a 
large proportion of the slaves in the strip were, according to a judicial deci- 
sion of 1898, illegally held, The way in which the amount of compensation 
has been reached was stated by Mr. Churchill in answer to a question in 
Parliament on July 31, which will be found on another page. 


We cannot but rejoice, however, that this boon so long deferred has at 
length been granted, and that the anomaly by which the status of slavery 
was recognised in a court of law over which the British flag was flown, and 
in which a British judge sat, is now at an end. This result is largely due to 
the perseverance and energy of those Members of Parliament who have 
repeatedly brought this question before the House and have pressed this 
measure of justice upon successive Governments, in season and out of 
season, for many years. 


It appears that we shall be compelled to wait a little longer for the 
fulfilment of the undertaking given by the Government in April last, that 
the question of “ abolishing slavery altogether within a limited period,” was 
to be considered, with a view to putting an end to the present transitional 
state of things in the islands. In a published letter to Mr. E. Wright 
Brooks from the Foreign Secretary, it is stated that the abolition of the 
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legal status which is to take effect in the coast-strip on October Ist is ‘“ to 
bring the mainland dominions of the Sultan of Zanzibar abreast with the 
islands under his Government, so far as the matter of slavery is concerned, 
and as it is desirable that the question should be dealt with as far as possible 
on identical lines in both portions of His Highness’s territories, it is not 
proposed, for the moment, to make any changes in regard to it, as it now 
exists in Zanzibar and Pemba.” 


The letter, however, goes on to affirm the desire of the Government to 
see slavery abolished, and declares that “this object is being steadily kept in 
view and pursued with as much speed as local circumstances admit.” 


Mr. Churchill, we see, in a speech in the country, takes credit to the 
Government for this abolition measure in the following terms :— 


“So long as they upheld the legal status of slavery in Zanzibar their moral 
position in the world was sensibly weakened and moderated. They had to con- 
sider the fair fame and reputation of England in the councils of the whole 
world, and with what force could they plead their case for better administra- 
tion in the Congo Free State, while at the same time they were open to the 
cheap retort that they were prepared to tolerate slavery in a partof the King’s 
dominions? He was sure the people of this country would not grudge the 
£40,000 which the Treasury had granted to enable them to set free on October 
1st 10,000 persons who were of the status of slaves in Zanzibar.” 


This is a line of argument which anti-slavery people have taken for 
many years past, and we are glad to find that the Government have adopted 
it. We only hope that the entire abolition of slavery will soon be made a 
reality in the islands and the coast-strip alike. 


oe 
e 





Convict-Leasing in Hmerica. 


Tue horrors of this system in the Southern States of America have been 
again brought before us in a pamphlet entitled The Crime of Crimes,* 
compiled this year by a lady who has devoted the last twenty years to a close 
investigation of the subject, while an article on Peonage in the Nineteenth 
Oentury for August, by Mary Church Terrell, furnishes additional and 
confirmatory information on the same painful topic. 


The system originated after the Civil War, when, many of the newly- 
freed negroes having drifted into crime, several of the Southern States, where 
prisons were few, let out their convicts to work for contractors, and the plan 
proved economically so profitable that twelve States eventually adopted it. 
The contractors, who are often wealthy corporations, thus get cheap labour, 
and the States or counties are saved the expense of providing prisons. 


* By ©. O. Keeler: Pentecostal Era Company, Washington, D.C. 
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The system reproduces the worst features of slavery and is in every way 
demoralising, alike to the helpless convicts, the lessees who exploit their 
labour, and the community. The convicts, whether those of the State or 
the County (and the worst scandals appear to exist among the latter or 
“ misdemeanour”’ class), are actually sold to the highest bidder for their 
labour, and there is overwhelming evidence to show that their treatment in 
the camps is brutalising and abominable. They are ruthlessly worked, often 
in chains, miserably fed and lodged, and cruelly beaten, tortured and even 
killed, in ingeniously barbarous ways. The whole conduct of these camps is 
@ gross outrage upon order and decency, and it would be hard to believe that 
such cruelties can go on were they not fully vouched for from unimpeachable 
sources. Great ignorance, we are told, prevails in America on the whole 
subject, and but feeble efforts are put forth to suppress the convict-leasing 
and chain-gang systems. These practices flourish in the dark, and racial 
prejudice doubtless blinds the eyes of Southern people to evils which mainly 
affect the despised negroes. Above all, the profits of the system are 
enormous, and the vested interests are strong; last year the net profit to 
Georgia from its chain-gangs, referred to with pride by the Prison 
Commission, amounted to $354,853, while the same body boasts that the 
labour of one batch of 1,500 convicts, leased out in 1904 for a period of five 
years, will realise an annual net profit of $225,000, which is to be distributed 
among the counties for school purposes! Mrs. Keeler cites other official 
statistics from Alabama, proving the vast profits made both by the State and 
the lessees. 


In spite of some efforts in the direction of reform, the abuses seem to be 
increasing rather than otherwise. In January of this year Dr. Shirley Bragg, 
a member of the Prisons Board of Alabama, wrote in his report to the 
Governor :— 


“The county convict system is worse than ever before in its history. The 
demand for labour and fees has become so great that most of them go now to 
the mines, where many of them are unfit for such labour. . . . If the State 
wishes to kill its convicts it should do it directly and notindirectly. . . . If 
he develops tuberculosis or any other disease he has to stay in camp until it 
means death to a large proportion,” 


Mr. Carmichael, President of the Alabama Convict Board, described the 
system in a recent report as “a continual grief to any humane man who has 
any knowledge of its evils.” 

“Everything pertaining to it ought, in my opinion, to be wiped out of 
existence by an Act of Legislature. This can only be brought about by a public 
sentiment, which will influence members of the Legislature, and induce the 
repeal of all laws having any reference to the present system as it now exists. 


‘ Hundreds and hundreds of persons are taken before the inferior courts of 
the county, tried and sentenced to hard labour for the county, who would never 


ee 
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be arrested but for the fees involved. . . . Large numbers of these people 
are . . . sent to the coal mines and lumber camps. . . . They drag out 
a miserable existence and die. Someone is responsible for their death.” 


The evils resulting from the system in the State of Georgia have been 
repeatedly investigated. Three years ago, Judge Emery Speer declared the 
chain-gangs to be contrary to the law and the constitution, and denounced the 
degrading punishments, inflicted often for trivial offences. He described 
the lot of the wretched sufferers in the county chain-gangs—always manacled, 
watched night and day by armed guards and mercilessly flogged, toiling 
ceaselessly before the public eye. The same judge, in a charge to the United 
States Grand Jury, in March, 1905, said that the outrages and wrongs to 

which American people daily submit would, ‘if imposed by a foreign 
Government, lead to a declaration of war, 


“No other crime is so subtle in its operation, more destructive in its 
results than that which degrades the public conscience, until it can tamely and 
without protest witness the unlawful slavery of the citizen. 


“Let the peonage continue, and the plastic mind of the rising generation 
will become imbued with principles as vicious and regardless of human rights 
as those of the Arab slave trader or West Indian buccaneer. . . . Our nation 
cannot live half slave and half free. Let this crime continue and we will all be 
slaves ; slaves because we slavishly fail to perform a lofty civic duty,” 


Mr. Collis Lovely, who was specially sent out by the Labour Department 
of the State of Missouri to study penal institutions, wrote a terrible account 
of the convict-leasing system in a Boston newspaper, The Shoe Workers’ 
Journal, in July-October, 1905. In all his travels he only found one defender 
of the system, and he was a prison official. 


“Wherever,” he wrote, “I found the lease system in the South, I found 
convicts in a hopeless state of slavery, more cruel and inhuman than chattel 
slavery ever was during the last half of the last century. ha 


He then described in detail some of the floggings and other tortures 
inflicted, declaring that : 


“all manner of inhuman tortures are still employed in nearly every State in the 
Union to compel convicts to perform Herculean labours that the contractors 
mark out for them: and the general public is, and always has been, wholly 
unaware of the crimes that have been, and are still being perpetrated in their 
penal institutions.” 


A similar tale of barbarous cruelties (which we forbear to describe in 
detail) comes from Mississipi, Texas, Virginia and other States where 
convicts are leased out. In the first-named State, the scandals of the lease 
system led to a change in 1904, since when all the State convicts have been 
worked on farms, the profits going to the State. Apparently small good has 
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resulted, for the inspectors, in an official report to the Legislature in March, 
1906, spoke of the whole testimony as 


“yeeking with piteous accounts of drunkenness, cruelty and petty forms of 
graft. Graft had disgraced the penitentiary management until it had become 
a festering sore. . . . Drunken subordinates were allowed to maltreat the 
convicts . . . whenever the unfortunates ran counter to their inebriate 
wishes,” 


with much more of a similar nature. One of the most revolting featares 
all is the treatment of women prisoners. Large numbers of children are born 
in the convict camps. 


The worst abuses occur in camps for “ misdemeanour convicts,” which 
are conducted by private persons, and Mrs. M. C. Terrell quotes some terrible 
evidence from a report by Colonel Byrd, himself a Southerner, who was 
appointed some years ago to investigate the convict camps of Georgia, where 
men, women and children were confined in conditions of misery and torture. 
His description of the filth, insanitation and worse horrors of convict life is 
said to be unprintable. Now, as then, camps for misdemeanour convicts are 
worked for, and in some cases, by private individuals contrary to law, as the 
report of the Prison Commission issued in 1905 shows, the county authorities 
exercising no control or supervision. 


In a series of articles entitled ‘ Following the Colour Line,” which have 
appeared this year in the American Magazine, Mr. Ray Stannard Baker gives 
a thoughtful and discriminating study of “the monumentally complex negro 
problem.” Describing the state of nervous tension between the races, which, 
fostered and stimulated as it was by the sensational Jocal newspapers, led to 
the disgraceful riots in Atlanta a year ago, he finds the chief cause in the 
position of the negroes in that city. He holds the profitable nature of the 
convict system in part, at least, responsible for the large proportion of negro 
arrests made every year; no attempt is ever made to reform a criminal, either 
white or coloured, and the young negroes, left to themselves, become criminal 
through lack of training. Large numbers of young children, especially 
negroes, are arrested and put in the stockade or chain-gang, where they “take 
lessons in crime” and “come out worse than they went in.” <A not 
infrequent result is that they end by committing “‘ some frightful crime,” and 
get back into the chain-gang for life—where, as Mr. Baker grimly remarks, 
“they make a profit for the State.” A strange and pathetic feature of the 
sitnation is that the coloured people themselves are intensely eager to get 
education for their children, and tax themselves voluntarily for this purpose. 


Mr. Baker points out that the leading factor in the position in the South 
to-day is the scarcity of labour ; the great object of the laws is, consequently, 
to keep the negro on the land and make him work. The contract law (the 
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abuse of which leads to peonage), the chain-gangs and the leasing out of 
convicts all have this end in view. 


“Indeed,” writes Mr. Baker, “ it has seemed to me that the chief difficulty 
in understanding the negro problem lies in showing how much of the complica- 
tion in the South is due to economic readjustments and how much to instinctive 
race repulsion or race prejudice.”’ 


The most hopeful part of these articles lies in the:account which Mr. 
Baker gives, evidently from close investigation, of the determined effort made 
in Atlanta by the better citizens, both white and coloured, who met together 
to try and bring about an improved state of things, than which, in Mr. 
Baker’s opinion, there has been no more hopeful or courageous movement in 
the South since the war. A Civic League was formed, and many leading 
men, among whom an ex-Governor has been prominent, have taken up the 
work of “reconstruction,” preaching the necessity of giving absolute justice 
to the negro. 


Elsewhere we read that the Atlanta riots seem to have been the occasion 
of an already effective and promising reform movement, which is described 
as spreading and taking root throughout the South. 


’ Another event which gives encouragement in this direction is the gift of 
one million dollars by an elderly Quaker lady, Miss Anna Jeanes, for 
elementary negro education in the South. The fund is to be administered by 
a board of trustees equally chosen from North and South, from the negro 
and the white races. 


In some such spontaneous movement as that which sprang up in Atlanta 
City seems to lie the chief hope that the giant abuses of the convict-leasing 
and chain-gang systems can ever be successfully attacked and overcome. 
They arise out of a previous condition of slavery, and they are essentially 
developments of the principle of slavery—attempts, that is, on the part of 
the strong to get possession of and exploit for their own advantage the labour 
and the very life of the weak. The system has been fed by race prejudice 
and greed, and it has taken deep and wide root. 


The first necessity is to let in the light on these dark deeds, for apathy is 
the child of ignorance. The convict-leasing system and the practices to which 
it gives rise, of which thousands of humane people in the United States can 
never have heard, ought to be known in all their horror. The efforts of the 
citizens of Atlanta, where the racial difficulty is especially acute, to do 
justice to the negro, give ground for hope that there might be a similar 
uprising on a far greater scale of American men and women “stirred,” as 
Mr. Baker puts it, “by a moral impulse,” to face the tremendous difficulties, 
racial, social, political, with which this problem bristles, in the endeavour to 
right a great and terrible wrong. 
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The Congo Question. 


Ar the present moment everything hangs on what takes place in the Belgian 
Chamber next month, when the conditions of annexation of the Congo State 
by Belgium are placed before it. Eight plenipotentiaries were appointed to 
settle these terms, and the treaty will come before the Chamber, after being 
considered by the Parliamentary Committee of seventeen (appointed last 
year), for acceptance or rejection as it stands. 


It is obvious that a question so momentous as this ought not to be 
settled without reference to the Belgian people, while it is more than doubt- 
ful whether the bulk of them have any adequate idea of the issues at stake. 
It has been the consistent policy of the ruler of the Congo to conduct his 
operations under a veil of secrecy and to throw dust in the eyes of his Belgian 
subjects, representing opposition to the Congo administration as prompted 
only by British trade jealousy. 


Sir Harry Johnston in a letter to The Times has expressed in admirable 
Janguage the main points which must be secured if the annexation measure 
as to satisfy the desires of reformers. 


“The essential feature in the Belgian deed of annexation must be a charter 
of the natives’ rights. The land question, above all, must be settled on lines at 
least as favourable to the native as the land settlements of Uganda, British 
Central Africa, Southern Nigeria, or Sierra Leone. 


“The kernel of the mischief on the Congo is that the natives’ proprietary 
rights in and over their own country are absolutely ignored, are vested without 
any deed of cession or purchase in a foreign, far-distant absentee, a personage 
who has never seen the Congo, and has long been selling the land of the people 
and the produce thereof over the heads of the inhabitants to other 
Europeans. . ... 


“This inherently vicious system must not be handed over from the King- 
Sovereign to the Belgian nation. The Belgian people must pledge themselves 
to restore to the natives their reasonable rights. : 


“The thesis at the base of the present system must find no place in the 
constitution of the Congo as a Belgian colony or protectorate—viz., that the 
ownership of all the commercial resources and products of the Congo above 
Stanley Pool is and remains vested in individuals resident in Europe. Belgian 
annexation on this basis will perpetuate the evils of the Leopoldian régime in a 
worse form, because it will give a legal sanction to the present position, which 
is essentially illegal, and in direct violation of the conditions under which the 
Congo State was established.” 


Tue New Company. 


Meanwhile King Leopold has made a characteristically astute move 
which materially lessens the chances of annexation on righteous terms. This 
is the conclusion of an Agreement, dated July 20th last, for the transfer by 
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the Congo State (i.e. the King) of the vast Domaine de la Couronne to a Com- 
pany, the formation of which is authorised by a royal decree, in which the 
King himself is believed to hold nearly all the shares. The revenue of this 
private Crown Domain is known to be enormous, though no accounts have 
ever been disclosed, and it has previously been declared by the King to be 
“indispensable to Belgium, if she is to govern the Congo without deficits,” 
M. Cattier, whose damning exposure of the administration of the Domain in 
his book last year will be remembered, estimated the profits of ten years’ 
exploitation as not less, at the most moderate computation, than 70 millions 
of francs. 

The effect of the Convention will be that the King will reserve an 
immense territory (ten times the size of Belgium) of untold value under his 
own private control, and this must inevitably render the annexation of the 
Congo State by Belgium more difficult, because, in the words of the Gazette, 
the agreement “creates contract rights, vested rights, with which in the 
future it will be almost impossible to interfere.” The Parliamentary Com- 
mission has officially submitted a question to the Government as to the effect 
of the Decree of July 20, from the point of view of Belgium’s interests. Its 
real intention can hardly be mistaken. 


We are enabled, by the courtesy of the Congo Reform Association, to 
publish a map with this issue of the Reporter, which shows the position and 
size of the Crown Domain and the other Trust Areas of the Congo State. 


Tue CoLonrat Bint. 


Following on the announcement of the Convention has come the 
publication of the new Colonial Bill (or rather the amendments submitted by 
the Government to the proposed lot organique of 1901), which is of a truly 
amazing character, and furnishes another proof that King Leopold’s lust of 
uncontrolled power is insatiable, and that he is absolutely unmoved by public 
opinion, including the recommendations of his own Commission. By the 
clauses of this Bill, all legislative, executive and judicial power in the 
Colonies is to remain with the King, who alone will nominate officials and 
Council, and have complete control of treaties, taxation, etc. 


In the debate in the House of Lords last Session, Lord Fitzmaurice 
expressed his confidence that the Belgian Parliament and people would deal 
with this question of Congo annexation wisely and justly. But the great fear 
is that they may not have the opportunity of so doing. The prospect must 
be admitted to be extremely grave, and indeed critical. We can only hope 
that its very gravity may lead to such action at the right moment by Great 
Britain as will effectually dissipate the impression, reported to be prevalent, 
that ‘ British intervention will be limited to words,” and that our Govern- 
ment will in the end consent to any annexation measure which passes through 
the Belgian Parliament. 
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SLAVERY ON THE ConGo. 


Evidence continues to reach this country that the rubber machine on the 
Congo is grinding on with relentless severity, and that the “‘ Reform Decrees” 
have not resulted in any better treatment of the natives. A writer from the 
American Presbyterian Mission at Luebo, on the Kasai river, says :— 


“Tt is a contemptible falsehood to say that the State has put down slavery. 
This whole region is simply a slave district, and is so with the connivance 
and assistance of the State. It is a common thing for the big chiefs under State 
control at Luluabourg to come to Luebo and take away by force if necessary 
their runaway slaves and carry them back. . . . Slavery is one of the big 
assets here in the Kasai.” 


The so-called runaways are sometimes people of another tribe altogether 
whom the State-protected chiefs simply raid. The slaves seized are shipped 
to the Lower Congo or sold to those who trade in contract labourers for the 
Portuguese plantations. 


“The Congo Administration,” this Missionary writes, “probably does not 
favour this branch of the slavery business, but they allow it to go on while 
ostensibly condemning it, fed as it is largely by their own soldiers and allied 
tribes, to whom they must give a sop, in order to keep them loyal, while they 
themselves are reaping a larger harvest partly in the same way.” 


Major Lemaire, in his memoirs which have been appearing in a Brussels 


newspaper, also asserts that “the Congo State reinstated slavery in its 
territories and for its own benefit.” 


° 





. 
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Slave LZabour in Portuguese. West frica. 


Mr. H. W. Nevinson again takes up his parable on this subject in the Sep- 
tember Fortnightly Review, and shows that the evidence in regard to the 
character of the labour employed on the cocoa plantations of San Thome and 
Principe and on the Angola mainland is now complete. The question is, 
what can be done ? 


We learn from this article that the traffic in slaves from the interior 
to the Angola coast has increased and is more openly carried on. Mr. 
Nevinson has been informed by a corréspondent that “the slaves are noay 
going to the coast tied up, or rather tied together in a continuous line.” 
Many free natives are entrapped by trickery, and slaves are constantly 
bought and sold in the Bihé market. 


This slave labour is not procured for the Islands only; the coffee, sugar 
cane and rum plantations in Angola also are worked by slaves, and slaves 
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(who are the absolute property of their masters to keep or sell, and treat as 
they please) carry on nearly all the domestic and other labour in the towns. 
These facts are well known in Angola, and we learned recently from 
the Press that Mr. Joubert-Pienaar, a former Boer general, who has previously 
published statements on his experience of slavery in Angola, had been in 
London in order to bring the facts before the Foreign Secretary and urge 
him to take action. Mr. Pienaar, it is stated, was subjected to persecution 
and eventually driven out of the colony with his family, asa result of his 
opposition to the slave trade. 


Mr. Nevinson declares that— 
“one-fifth of all the cocoa and chocolate we take is now produced for us by a 
form of black labour as truly slavery as anything on our own possessions before 


the emancipation, or on the plantations of the Southern States before the 
American Civil War,” 


and that Great Britain buys from a fourth to a third of this production; the 
exact proportion seems to be somewhat uncertain and disputable, but it is 
not questioned that the production of the Portuguese islands has enormously 
increased in the last few years, and San Thomé cocoas, it is said, fix the 
standard of price for the world to-day. 


Mr. Nevinson has little faith in the enactment of new regulations, for 
the Regulations of 1903, by which the system is now professedly governed, 
would have done much to change its character if observed. Last year a new 
draft bill was framed which would do. good by preventing the involuntary 
renewing of five-year contracts, this being one of the chief evils of the present 
system, the other great evil being that the servigaes are practically never 
repatriated. But previous experience of reform by regulations gives little 
hope of improvement by this means. 


The recent answers given in Parliament to questions on this subject 
(some of which will be found on another page) are not of a highly encourag- 
ing nature. Mr. Nevinson points out that there is no ground for hoping that 
any change as to repatriation will come about under the Regulations of 1903. 
Old and new regulations alike have so far remained a dead letter. There can 
be no doubt that Portugal is pledged to the hilt by Treaties to abolish 
slavery in her dominions, and yet the whole colony is described as being 
“rotten with habitual slavery.’ Private representations, however, of an 
urgent character will be shortly made to the Portuguese Government by some 
of the English cocoa firms interested, and the Foreign Office has declared its 
willingness to support them. Our Government, it will be seen, is bringing 
Mr. Burtt’s confidential report before the Government of Portugal, and Mr. 
Nevinson tells us in his article that uneasiness on the subject among the 
Portuguese is growing. This is perhaps the most hopeful feature in the 
situation at present. 


I 
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Parliamentary. 


House or Commons, July 9th. 
Tue Ancota Stave TRADE. 
Sir C. Dike, for Mr. C. Wason, asked the Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
if there were any treaties existing between this country and Portugal with 
reference to the protection of the natives. 


Sir E. Grey: The answer is in the negative. 


Sir C. Dinxe, for Mr. C. Wason, asked the Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
if, in 1875, the British Government paid £40,000 to Portugal to abolish 
slavery in her African dominions. 


Sir E. Grey: No, Sir. I can find no record of any such payment. 


July 12th. 
In reply to a question by Mr. Byuzs, Sir E. Grey said: A report on the 
labour question in San Thome and Angola by Mr. Burtt has been sent to the 
Foreign Office. It is of a confidential nature, but the Government have 
expressed their willingness to bring it before the Portuguese Government for 
their information, if they are authorised to do so by those who are responsible 
for the report. 


July 22nd. 


Mr. J. C. Wason asked the Prime Minister if his attention had been 
called to the quantity of cocoa imported into this country from Angola and 
the Islands of St. Thomé and Principé; and whether, in view of the fact 
that it was produced practically entirely by the slave labour of men, women 
and children, and that it had been decided by His Majesty’s Government 
that the mild form of slavery in Zanzibar should come to an end this year, 
he would consider the desirability of prohibiting slave-grown produce into 
this country. 


Sir H. Campseri-Bannermay said he did not think it was desirable to 
take any further steps in the direction indicated. 


Mr. Byes inquired whether it was not the policy of England to suppress 
every kind of slave trade in the interior of Africa. 


Sir H. Campsett-Bannerman asked for notice. 


July 31st. 
ABOLITION IN ZANZIBAR. 

Sir C. Hitt asked the Under-Secretary for the Colonies how the amount 
of £40,000, which it was estimated would be required as compensation to 
owners of slaves in the Zanzibar coast strip for loss occasioned by their 
emancipation during 1907-8, was arrived at; and what precautions would be 
taken to safeguard the Exchequer against fraudulent claims. 
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Mr. CuurcuiiL: From a rough census made in 1901 it would appear 
that there were 15,039 slaves in the province of Seyidie and Tanaland at 
that time. The sum of £40,000 has been arrived at by assuming that the 
number of slaves has been reduced by enfranchisement or death to 10,000, 
and that the average cost of a slave is £4. The amount paid by Zanzibar 
for compensation—namely, £30,000—has also been taken as some guide by 
the local authorities. With regard to the second part of the hon. member's 
question, it is proposed to follow as closely as possible the procedure adopted 
in 1897 in Zanzibar and to enact an Ordinance embodying mutatis mutandis 
the principles contained in Sultan Hamud’s decree. The draft of the 
Ordinance is now under consideration. 


o 


ee 
°° 





Slave Trade in Central Africa. 


Our attention has been drawn by a corresponding member of our Society in 
France to the traffic in slaves which is carried on in the French Soudan, in 
the country of Borkou, and in territory bordering on the British sphere of 
influence, by the Senoussi clan, who deal in slaves in exchange for arms, 
which are brought down from the north. The slaves are conveyed from 
Wadai and Darfour through the desert northward, by way of Wanyanga, 
to the oasis of Koufra and Djerboub. Some are said to be employed there 
to cultivate the palm trees; others are taken to Tripoli, whence they are 
exported to Turkish ports. We constantly hear of this traffic at the 
northern end from the Anti-Slavery Society of Italy, which has agents in 
Tripoli. The raids which are necessary if the tribes of Wadai and Darfour 
are to keep up the supply of slaves for the dealers cause a continual state of 
warfare on the frontiers of the French and Egyptian Soudan, and there is a 
terrible mortality among the slaves, on their way to the markets, from the 
hardships of the journey. 


The whole subject is treated in La Dépéche Colcniale of July 31st, which 
contains the views of a French officer, Captain Mangin, who has effected an 
important exploration of the country to the north-east of Lake Chad and the 
north of Wadai, and pleads earnestly that action may be taken by France to 
avert the serious danger which, from the import of arms of precision into 
Wadai and Darfour, threatens French and English spheres alike. 


We are reminded that by Article IX. of the Berlin Act of 1885 the 
Signatory Powers bound themselves to employ every means in their power to 
put an end to the slave trade and punish those who engage in it. The 
writer in La Dépéche Coloniale says : 


“Humanitarian ideas have made progress in 22 years, and to-day much 
more than in 1885 it may be regarded as a disgrace to the country to see a 
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Power like France, for lack of an annual expenditure of 200,000 franes, leave 

the last route through the Sahara open to the slave trade.” 

The writer is of opinion that a very grave situation may arise through 
the action of the Senoussis, who are trying to unite the two territories of 
Wadai and Darfour against the French and British Powers. Simultaneous 
action by the British and French is said to be necessary to crush the power 
of these slave-traders. 


A recent report from Chad, published in Le Temps of July 29th last, 
describes an expedition carried out by the French Commandant of the Kanem 
district who caught a caravan of slaves on their way to Tripoli and a caravan 
of arms travelling from Koufra to Abecker. He then attacked a town in 
Borkou, Ain Galaka, the centre of Senoussi power, which was taken after 24 
hours’ resistance, when the chief of the Borkou Senoussis was killed. 





Worthern Wigeria. 


We make the following extracts from Memoranda by Sir Frederick Lugard, 
the late High Commissioner, on administrative questions in this Protectorate, 
recently printed in the Colonial Office Journal. The explanation of “ the 
legal status of slavery” (a term often misunderstood) is lucid, and the 
condemnation of the practice (which has been followed in Zanzibar and 
Pemba) of making a slave’s freedom conditional on his presenting himself before 
a British Court and on his proving that he has proper means of subsistence, 
is especially noteworthy :— 
Tue EviL oF SLAVERY. 


“Tt is not infrequently urged (especially by those who are new to Africa) 
that slavery is an institution well suited to the African, affording cen@itions 
under which he is, as a rule, happy, and that its supersession is a mistake. It is 
not possible in the compass of this Memo. to adequately discuss the reasons 
which have led thinking men to condemn the system of slavery, but the 
following are, in brief, among the principal ones. In the first place, slavery 
cannot be maintained without a supply of slaves, acquired under all the horrors 
of slave-raids, and transported with great loss of life trom their [original 
habitation ; this results not only in much human suffering, but also in a decrease 
of the population, and consequently in a decrease of the productive capacity of 
the country ; secondly, no people can ever progress if personal initiative and 
personal responsibility is denied to them, as is the case with the slave class. 
That existing slaves may be happy in their lot is no argument to the mind of 
anyone who aims at the progress of the race in a remoter future.” : 


THE LeGAL Status oF SLAVERY. 


“Section 2 of the Proclamation abolishes the ‘legal status.’ This means 
that, in the eye of the law, property in persons (as slaves) is not recognised, and 
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that a ‘slave’ is accounted to be personally responsible for his acts, and 
competent to give evidence in court. The institution of domestic slavery is not 
thereby abolished, as would be done by a decree of general emancipation, and, 
while as a matter of fact it gives the slave the means of asserting his freedom, 
it does not constitute it an offence for a native to own slaves. A master is not 
compelled to dismiss his slaves, and, so long as the two work harmoniously 
together, the law does not interfere with their relations towards each other. A 
slave has, however, the power of asserting his freedom at any time, for, if he 
leaves his master, the latter can enforce no claim to seize him, and is actionable 
if he resorts to force. It should not be made a necessary antecedent to the 
recognition of freedom that a slave should claim his freedom before a British 
Court, and be able to show proper means of subsistence if liberated. This has 
been done elsewhere in Africa, with the practical effect of nullifying the law.. 
The right of a slave to assert his freedom when the legal status is abolished 
cannot be made dependent on such conditions, and no such limitation (not 
sanctioned by the law) can be legally enforced. The attempt to thus restrict 
the operation of the law appears to me to be neither logical nor just, for since 
the law does not recognise the status of slavery, it cannot detain a man in that 
status pending its own act of liberation. 


PREMATURE ABOLITION IMPOLITIC. 


“Tf, however, slaves were to be encouraged to assert their freedom 
unnecessarily in large numbers, or if those so asserting it, by leaving their 
masters without some good cause, were indiscriminately upheld in their action 
by political officers, a state of anarchy and chaos would result, and the whole 
social system of the Mohammedan States would be dislocated. It might even 
become necessary to legalise the institution under some other name. It is, 
moreover hardly necessary to point out that such a sudden repudiation of their 
obligations to their employers by the mass of the slave population would 
involve equal misery to the slaves and to their masters. The former would 
have no immediate means of livelihood, while the latter would be reduced to 
beggary, and to detestation of British rule, which had brought this result 
about. The great cities would be filled with vagrants, criminals, and 
prostitutes; even now the large majority of the criminal class consists of 
runaway slaves. 


“Moreover, to prematurely abolish the almost universal form of labour 
contract, before a better system had been developed to take its place, would 
not only be an act of administrative folly, but would be an injustice to the 
masters, since domestic slavery is an institution sanctioned by the law of Islam, 
and property in slaves was as real as any other form of property among the 
Mohammedan population at the time that the British assumed the government, 
a nullification of which would amount to nothing less than wholesale 
confiscation. This is equally true of both household and farm slaves. The 
status of the latter differs from that of household slaves, and they appear to be 
rather serfs attached to the soil than slaves; that is to say, they have certain 
rights as regards produce, the houses they live in, and the hours or days during 
which they are allowed to work for themselves. It is important that these 
farm slaves or serfs should not leave their traditional employment in 
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agriculture, and be induced to flock into the big cities as ‘free’ vagrants 
without means of subsistence. . . . 


SLAvEs BetTrer TREATED. 


“ Meanwhile, another result is already becoming manifest. The slave 
owner, realising that he is powerless to retain or to recapture his slaves by 
force, finds it necessary to treat them in such a way as to induce them to stay 
of their own free will. Their condition is thus improved, and the way is paved 
for the ultimate change to free labour. ‘The result (writes Major Burdon) is 
that the existing slaves, having no longer the fear of sale or transfer away from 
the connections they have made, have become more contented, and less inclined 
to run away; and, on the other hand, the masters having no longer the power 
to sell, nor the fear of confiscation or desertion, have come to treat their slaves 
more as part of the family. Desertion has become less common, and the 
formerly prevalent custom of deserting in erder to seek Government employ is 
now very rare.’ Similar reports reach me from Kano, Yola and many other 
provinces.”’ 


In a recent memorandum on Taxation in the Protectorate, Sir Frederick 
Lugard alludes to its connection with the question of native labour and 
slavery. Taxes are no new thing in that country. The old system of 
taxation was full of abuses, and the amount which ultimately reached the 
principal chief was devoted primarily to an army used for purposes of slave 
raiding or punitive expeditions, and secondly to the maintenance of a crowd 
of slaves and parasites. Sir F. Lugard claims that his scheme of taxation 
and reform of the native administration, which has been most carefully 
devised and has cost an enormous amount of labour in organisation, 


“has brought the British staff into touch with the natives as no other method 
could have done, and has made it impossible for Mohammedan chiefs even 
surreptitiously to demand payment of taxes in slaves, as was the former custom,. 
since the assessment and payments of every village are known to the British 
officers.”’ 


The native chiefs and landowners have real difficulties in meeting their 
obligations and maintaining their position in face of the increasing lack of 
labour, due to cessation of the supply of slaves and the large number who 
have claimed their freedom. The scheme of taxation aims at benefiting both 
the ruling and the peasant classes, and making slave raiding and extortion 
unnecessary. Otherwise the whole social system and fabric of native 
administration 


“ seemed in danger of collapse from the great fundamental revolution caused by 
the prohibition of slave-raiding and slave-trading. . . . The reorganisation 
was a vital necessity, and a natural corollary of the abolition of the slave raid 
and the slave market, even had Government abstained from appropriating any 
share of the taxation.” 


Payment for labour is made to the labourer in person, not to a chief, andi 
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it is satisfactory to know that the Government, with rare exceptions, does 
not claim labour as an equivalent of taxes. 





“ The rule is to pay the labourer, and then let the village headman collect 
from his peasantry, out of the coin thus earned, the amount required to meet | 
the cess of the village. It is thus clear to simple folk that Government is not a 
slave master, claiming forced labour at its discretion, but that each individual 
is bound to pay the just tax, though free to earn the means to do so by what 
method he prefers.” 


In an article in the West African Mail in May last, Mr. C. B. Morgan, 
late of the Political Service in Northern Nigeria, discussed slavery in that 
country, which must, as he said, always be a prominent topic. The legal 
status of slavery has, of course, been abolished. | 


“The slave is no longer an artiele of commerce, and the law comes down 
with an iron hand on the buying or selling of slaves wherever it is found to be 
going on. The traffic is not extinct by any means, but has been reduced to 
comparatively small proportions, 





“ At Ilorin city and other centres the great slave markets which formerly 
existed have disappeared. Large numbers of slaves are constantly being freed i 
in every province of Northern Nigeria. Settlements are formed for them under 
European supervision, and emaciated women and children are received in freed 
slave homes.” 


Domestic slavery is tacitly recognised because 


| “it is felt that if domestic slavery were stopped it would lead to a dislocation 

of the labour market, and the slaves would only become vagrants, idlers and | 
thieves. Ifa master murders his slave he is liable to the death penalty in spite 
of the Koran, which makes an exception in his favour, and the slave, if treated 
cruelly or removed for sale, has only to appeal to a European official to get his 
freedom. He can also get it by Koranic law on appeal to the Alkali. The 
domestic slave does only half a day’s work in Hausaland ; the rest of the day is 
his own. He can trade or till land, and often saves enough to redeem himself. 
He can come before the Provincial Court (as one man came before me), bringing 

the money with him, and get his freedom.” 


Mr. Morgan gives an interesting description of the homes for freed slaves 
at Zungeru and Bornu, and of the training which is there carried on. Both 
boys and girls are placed under approved guardians, natives or Europeans, to 
learn either domestic work or trades, and it is to be noted that the guardians 
have to produce their wards every six months in the Provincial Court for the 
investigation of any complaints. Girls of marriageable age are encouraged 
to marry suitable persons, the would-be husbands being often native 
carpenters and others connected with public works or marine departments, 
A wife costs four pounds, and each successful suitor must undertake to find 
this amount, to treat his wife well, and to take her with him in case of 
leaving the Protectorate. 
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The method of choosing girls as wives from the Home was amusingly 
described :— 


“On a ‘wife-choosing day’ at the home the marriageable girls, some of 
them comely and good-looking, would be drawn up in a rank of a dozen or two 
in the dining hall. The men, in the presence of the ‘Resident and- matron, 
would pass down the rank, touching on the shoulder the girl each man fancied. 
The damsels were by no means eager to marry; often they seemed to prefer 
being in the home. In most cases they were shy, and in some cases would turn 
their back on the man, to show that it was not a case of ‘love at first sight.’ 
Other girls would give a sidelong smile of approval. In these eases the girl was 
allowed to receive the visits of the man during a probation period of three 
months, and then the marriage took place, if the couple were mutually agreed. 
It often happened that the suitor would not wait more than a month, and then 
his visits ceased, The girl was well rid of a lover so lukewarm as this, for he 
would probably only have ill-treated her if he got her, and she would return to 
the home, as girls sometimes did, through the cruelty of their husbands.” 





> 


Zetters of Thomas Clarkson.—V. 


In March, 1842, Lord Stanley, the Colonial Secretary, moved for the 
appointment of a Select Committee of the House of Commons to inquire into 
the rate of wages, supply of labour, the system of cultivation, etc., in the 
West Indies. It was represented that the pianters had suffered severe 
reverses through the abolition of slavery, and it was plainly intimated that 
nothing but a fresh supply of labour by immigration from Africa would 
relieve the strain. 


Clarkson was deeply interested in the appointment of this Committee, 
which, however, he felt assured from the first was “not intended to be for 
the good of the labourers,” and thought it most important that witnesses 
should be produced who could give evidence on behalf of the labourers in the 
islands against “the host of planters’ who would furnish abundance of false 
evidence “any day and at any hour.” He suggested that J. J. Gurney, J. 
Candler and John Scoble (who was in that year appointed Secretary of the 
Anti-Slavery Society) should give evidence, and that friends of the cause 
from the West Indies might be found in London who would be willing to 
come forward, 


At the beginning Clarkson seems to have had hopes that good might 
come out of this Committee, as letters addressed in April to John Beaumont 
show. Clarkson wrote that they had four or five friends on the Parliamentary 
Committee, and he felt confident that Sir Eardley Wilmot, one of the 
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members, would open the way for getting their witnesses heard. On April 
14th he wrote from Playford : -- 


“T cannot but give vent to the joy I feel in being told that J. Scoble is to 
have a seat in the Committee Room in the House of Commons, because I believe 
he will be able to render us there services incalculable as to their value. How, or 
by what, or by whose means, was he permitted to do this? He must be on the 
alert when every new witness is examined, if an adversary, and act the part of 
a cross-examiner, that is, he should be so near some friendly member of 
Committee as to have a communication with him, and to be able to put into his 
hands certain questions to be put to an adversary witness, if he be found 
tripping ; for whenever any witness prevaricates, or deviates from the truth, J. 
Scoble will soon discover him, and know how to bring him back to the truth or 
to put him to sad confusion. 


“ Have you already adopted a plan for getting our witnesses introduced or 
examined? If you have not, is it not time to be thinking of it? Perhaps you 
or some one of the Committee might wait upon Mr. Hawes to sound him on this 
subject, and to ask him how witnesses are generally introduced, and if he would 
allow Mr. Scoble to be near him and to put into his hands any question to a 
witness which he, from his superior knowledge of West Indian matters, might 
think judicious to be put. There must be some understanding of this sort 
between J. Scoble and someone of the members of the Committee. 


“Be so good as to inform me if Wm. Knibb is really on his passage to 
England, and when he is expected to arrive. If it should be thought judicious 
that I should write to Lord Stanley, I would give his lordship an intimation of 
the value of the witnesses we have to bring forward.” 


The next letters show disappointment at the turn things were taking, no 
anti-slavery witnesses having yet been called. When he wrote a few days 
later, Clarkson had come to the conclusion that the wish of the majority of 
the Committee was to show that labour was wanted in the colonies and must 
be procured from Africa, and he urged that this point should specially be met 
in the evidence which the Anti-Slavery Society was producing; they must 
not be satisfied as long as one more good witness could be found. If the 
Committee turned their attention to getting recruited labour from Africa, 
expert evidence must be sought to prove that when ships went to Africa for 
this purpose, the chiefs were called upon to supply men who were practically 
slaves :— 

“These chiefs,” Clarkson wrote, “ will first sell their own slaves, and, these 
being very few in number, they must resort to kidnapping, burning of villages, 
and every species of fraud and violence to make up the rest of their cargoes. 


Thus the very slave trade which Parliament has abolished will be renewed with 
all the usual miseries and horrors. . . 


“Whenever your West Indian witnesses are examined, one question, it 
strikes me, must be uniformly put to all. Are labourers wanted to keep up 
the present plantations ?—that is, the present cultivation. This question is of 
the greatest importance, for if they are not so wanted, they can only be wanted 
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to clear new land. Now this can be no plea, if the present estates can be kept 
up, for going to Africa for labourers, when the procuring these will cause so 
much misery and bloodshed in Africa, and when the opening of fresh plantations 
will cause such a waste of human life.” 


The prospect of any good resulting from the sittings of the Committee 
did not improve as time went on. Under date June 5th Clarkson wrote to 
J. Beaumont :— 


“T cannot conceal from you that I am very uneasy at the structure of the 
present Parliamentary Committee on West Indian affairs, as well as at its 
proceedings, and particularly that none of our witnesses should have been yet 
called. When will they be called? Beware of a trick. The Session may close 
before you are aware of it, and if the last West Indian witnesses are examined 
and ours not called upon, we know what such a report will be. . . . This 
ought to be inquired into, pray examine into this—when the Committee will 
close and whether all our witnesses will be heard. . . 

“ William Knibb is the most important of all the witnesses we can produce. 
He has been called upon to mediate between the planters and labourers—to 
settle wages—by the planters themselves, and therefore he knows more of the 
subject than any other man, and I implore you not to lose him. It will be a 
matter of some difficulty to procure his attendance, though most willing, most 
anxious to attend. He is a host in himself. . . . Do not let him return to 
the West Indies without being examined, and when will our other evidences, 
J.J. Gurney, etc.? Parliament itself will perhaps break up in six weeks.” 


(To be continued). 


A 
% 


Review. 


Tue Nemesis or Nations. By W. R. Paterson.* 





This remarkable book, which is evidently the result of very wide 
reading and extensive research, forms a series of studies in ancient history 
in which the attempt is made to look behind and beneath the outward mani- 
festations of social energy to its roots and foundations. The dark basis of 
all the old civilisations, whether in the East or West, was one and the same 
—slavery—and this volume deals with the internal effect of this sinister 
“law of nations,” as the author terms it, purposing in a second volume to 
trace the transformation of slavery into serfdom and so down to modern 
labour conditions. 

“The record,” he writes, “of the great social experiments of the past is 
chiefly a record of injustice and suffering. It is also a record of the disappear- 
ance of the States in which those experiments were made. Perhaps, there- 
fore, we shall be able to detect some relation between the causes of their ex- 
haustion and their fall and the defects in their ideals of justice. In the second 
volume we shall then be able to ask to what extent those causes of ruin are still 
active within the communities of the modern world.” 

* London: J. M. Dent & Co. 
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This passage is taken from the Introduction. The principle and purpose 
of the book is expressed again in the concluding summary, in which the 
author, after studying in some detail the conditions of society in 
Hindustan, Babylon, Greece and Rome, arrives at the following generalisa- 
tion :— 

“The same political and social phenomena persistently appear like re- 
curring decimals in all ancient nations ; but it is in their social system that the 
most organic factors in their evolution and their dissolution are to be found. 
The economic basis of all of them was the same, and that basis was the slave 
market. . . . If slaves formed the Wealth of nations they formed also the 
Nemesis.” 

And again :-— 

“Wherever we go in ancient history we discover the same ground-plan of 
human society. On the one hand there is a free minority, and on the other a 
majority enslaved. We trace the slave in all his disguises from Asia into 
Europe, whether he be called Sudra or helot, servus or serf.’’ 

It will be seen from these extracts that Mr. Paterson’s scheme is a large 
and a very interesting one. He only professes to present his subject in out- 
line, but his attempt “to portray the vital world which lies behind Oriental 
and classical scholarship ” has, we think, been carried out with considerable 
success, if with somewhat discursive wealth of detail. 


In ancient Hindustan the Laws of Manu witness to the great gulf which 
was fixed between the governors and the governed, and the Sudra is regarded 
as an inferior type of being, without rights. Buddha created a revolution by 
his attitude towards the lower classes of society, though he made no definite 
assault upon the dogma of slavery and caste, but the influence of Buddhism 
was superseded in India by the advance of the Mahommedan power. 

What we know of the civilisation of Babylon shows us that below her 
vastness, her great buildings, her luxury and her splendour lay a ruthless 
form of social suffering. Her great architecture, Mr. Paterson reminds us, 
was all the work of slaves; she was absolutely wasteful of human life, 
deporting and enslaving entire communities. The sculptures and the clay 
tablets which have been discovered, and the code of Hammurabi show that 
the slave in Babylon, as in Hindustan, was regarded as a mere chattel or 
animal, and that the abundant supply of slave labour, which was kept up by 
wars and raids, made the slaves of small economic value. A terrible light is 
thrown on their condition by the mention, in contracts and in the code, of a 
disease, known as binnu, which specially afflicted slaves and rendered them 
useless. It is believed to have been a nervous paralysis which affected the 
muscles. So later,in Rome, nervous diseases like epilepsy were common 
among slaves. 

Is it fanciful to compare this slave-sickness of ancient Babylon and 
Rome with that anemia caused by home-sickness which in this twentieth 
century after Christ is, as Mr. Nevinson tells us in his book, 4 Modern 
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Slavery, on the authority of a Portuguese doctor, the chief cause of 
mortality among the slave-labourers on the cocoa plantations of San Thomé 
to-day ? 

The power of Babylon was undermined by the presence in her midst of 
the wretched despised outcasts who were in the State but not of it, and who 
welcomed each new conqueror in turn. As Mr. Paterson says, Babylon the 
great was a world split into mutually hostile hemispheres; her system was 
“ Capitalism resting upon unpaid and involuntary labour”; she used science 
and art, but she abused humanity. 


Mr. Paterson has some valuable remarks on the mild slave laws of the 
Hebrews, in contrast to those of other contemporary peoples, than which he 
says nothing is more remarkable in ancient history. 

“That race had suffered too much bondage in Egypt and in Babylon not 
to be touched by similar misfortunes. They alone had a genuine conception 
of human liberty. Whereas in Babylon death awaited the man who gave 
refuge to a fugitive slave, in Israel that refuge was commanded. ‘Thou shalt 
not deliver unto his master the slave which is escaped from his master unto 
thee’ (Deut. xxiii. 15). In Babylon the slave was an animal and a chattel ; 
in Israel he was a person. Every seventh day the Hebrew slave enjoyed rest 
like his master, and after seven years of service he was free (Ex.xx. 10; xxi. 
2).” 

When we turn to study the civilisation of Greece and the Athenian 
democracy, we are met with similar phenomena to those already observed. 
The history of Athens opens with a picture of economic misery. When she 
grew great, we are faced with a strange paradox : 

“ No people were ever so jealous of their freedom, and it had cost them 
centuries of labour and even of bloodshed to win it. Nevertheless, they created 
a free State which was also a slave State. . . . For this gleaming city was 
one of the great slave markets of the ancient world.” 

“The real capital of Athenian society was living capital in the shape of 
human muscles, and this vast loan of labour was not borrowed but seized, and 
no interest was paid. Moveover, it was a form of capital which, once destroyed, 
was easily replaced. A handful of men were governing a nation in chains.” 
Athenian society was “based upon a system of kidnapping and press 

gang,” the entire industrial activity of the State being carried on by the 
servile population, who are believed to have immensely outnumbered the free 
people. Manual labour was reckoned by the later Greeks as ignoble, and it 
is well known that thinkers like Aristotle pre-supposed a basis of slave 
labour for the social system, declaring that there were “slaves by nature,” 
“animated implements,” who were the necessary means of creating the 
national wealth. Mr. Paterson indeed gives reasons for thinking that in 
some form there was, at least as early as the fourth century, an anti-slavery 
agitation in Greece, but, speaking generally, the best thinkers acquiesced in 
the system as inevitable, and only the poets show occasional signs of 
uneasiness about it. 
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In the mines of Laurion thousands of) slaves were employed, who 
probably worked in chains. We learn with something of a shock that in 
ancient Athens, as on the slave plantations of later times, masters had full 
legal rights of punishing and even torturing their slaves, and slaves could 
only give evidence in law under torture. Behind the glory and the glitter of 
Greece is thus discovered ‘‘a dark back-ground of hate and suffering,” and 
the moral ideas expressed in her thinkers’ theories stand out in violent 
contrast to the theory and practice of the State. 


Rome maintained a regular slave trade under the management of the 
sediles, a tax was levied on slave sales which were carried on in public, and 
such dealings were the subject of legal regulations which protected the 
buyer to the utmost. As in Greece, so in Rome slaves were the absolute 
property of their owners. 


But Roman jurists recognised that slavery was founded upon force and 
was contrary to nature. Slaves worked on the farms and in the country, and 
in the town every kind of industry and luxury was served by them. In later 
days the rich Roman was attended by throngs of slaves, and the enslaved 
population was far more numerous than the free.. The slave laboured under 
complete civil disability, and in Rome, as everywhere else where slavery is a 
recognised institution, brutal cruelty was common. Even Christianity at the 


first was unable to shake the accumulated authority of centuries of 
privilege. 
“Babylon, Egypt, Phoenicia, Greece and Rome grew great by means of in- 
dustrial systems which created wealth but involved the ruin of the workmen. 
é We are almost able to descry the dim masses of chained men whose 
labour was the creative force of antiquity. Those States seem to have been in- 
capable of profiting by each others’ social and economic errors. Each of them 
reproduced, even in detail, the same scheme, and they all died bankrupt.” 


Mr. Paterson raises an interesting academic question as to whether the 
first foundations of industry could have been laid otherwise than by slavery. 
He regards slavery as “ the first rade discipline in combined labour,” which 
was necessary if man was to keep his place, and as “the first frantic effort 
of the human race to organise itself.” Thus, at the outset, history, he says, 
presents us with a great problem in casuistry. But he wholly controverts 
Comte’s “ philosophic view” of slavery as a profoundly salutary military 
institution, which enabled primitive industry to develop itself. 

“His (Comte’s) picture of the average slave labouring peacefully under 
friendly patronage is historically false. . . . Slaves, both in Babylon and 
in Greece, were compelled to go to war . . . to fight in order to add to 
their own numbers, since every prisoner became a slave.” 

No reader who has studied the facts marshalled in this suggestive book 
will be inclined to disagree with Mr. Paterson’s dictum that— 


“The main theme of History is the eternal patience of Humanity.” 
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EXPLANATORY 
BELGIUM, drawn to scale, is depicted above within the ‘' Domaine de 
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